U2         RANGE, LIMITS AND AFFILIATIONS
deficiencies arise from the absence, not the presence, of choice congenital
strains. *An original* is the kindly name given to the mentally deficient,
but in its proper and favourable sense it means come from deep wells and
roots in the past. There is 'original sin* as well as original virtue, a name
for any profound defect of inheritance, and the unfortunates who exploit
the presence in their make-up of that 'originality* are repeating a divagation
from the strait path by those who have gone astray in the past.
At this late hour in the now ancient history of painting our fathers in
the art are a mighty host, the possibilities of tolerable novelty in matter and
manner ever more restricted, fine increment or fresh combination rather
than revolution the way to perfection, the would-be 'solipsist* condemned
to rake the dust heaps for discarded rags to cover his nakedness, or to
abolish the whole convention of the picture by assaults on its integrity.
Artists vary, naturally, in the range of their knowledge among fathers
and uncles consciously adoptable, and it is well they should not be over-
whelmed by knowing all. The museums make us contemporaries of all
time and all masters and the load of knowledge and emulation may well
prove crushing. Chardin the elder was wise in sloughing the top-dressing
of an academic training for his natural taste in Dutch scouring of pots and
pans, in French bread and wine, and, cautiously, in children at play or
bound for mass, or their mother at tea. With that modest baggage he won
a ticket for eternity. Chardin the younger, more pompously brought up
as prizeman-pensionnaire in the 'School of Rome', overstrained his
powers and in Venice of towering masters and too-handy canals, drowned
himself.
3 There is, however, what may seem a contradictory side to this affair of
'gift* and its applications. The artist has his instinct, his 'talent*, but not
necessarily the mind for turning it to usury. Mr. A. G. B. Russell, in a
recent lecture1 has an excellent passage on this subject, .pointing out how
Botticelli, ineducable in reading, writing or accounts, was inspired to his
. greatest work by the poetic stimulus of his patrons, the Medici; but illus-
trations abound. The doctrine and guidance of the Church inspired and
regulated mediaeval sculptors and painters, classic myth and legend those
who followed. What did not Handel owe to the genius of his friend
Jemasns, who extracted and arranged for him the biblical text of'Messiah*
and tfatew the musician into a three weeks* rapture of composition. That
wizard of sound depended on stimulus from the visual in paintings GO
less than in fields, woods and storms: fee possessed a Rembrandt in his
collection, and blindness left his music thirsty at one of its lively sources.
Nor did he scruple to plagiarise when he could better what he borrowed*
1 'HcBas and a Renaissance', Batsfbid, 1943, p* 10,